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"THE NEXT TIME WE'LL USE STEEL PIPES...”: M.-'^SSIVE 
DEMOS IN MONTREAL TO SUPPORT LA PRLSSE WORKERS 

by Mark Wilson 

MONTREAL (LNS)--The Forum is a 17,000 seat 
hockey arena in the English-speaking, western e:id 
of Montreal's downtown area. As home ice for the 
Montreal Canadiens, it has been th‘ temple of I'ronch 
Canada's national sport for decades. 

The Forum was filled to the rafters on \oveml)er 
2 with thousands of cheering, shouting Oi-i^^becois-- 
but not for a hockey game. They were attending a 
rally called jointly by Quebec's three labor fed- 
erations, to denounce the "Hitlerian Army" of 2000 
policemen used to smash a mass demonstration four 
days before. 

On that day--October 29--some 12,000 people 
had gathered to march against La Presse, Quebec's 
largest daily newspaper, in support of 350 of the 
newspaper's production workers who have been figiit- 
ing a company lock-out for three months. 

The mardi proceeded in orderly fashion until 
it reached a solid barrier of policemen deployed 
10 deep with orders to stop the demonstrators from 
reaching their target. At that point the front 
ranks of the marchers charged the police barricades, 
and almost succeeded in breaking through until 
police rushed hundreds of reinforcements into the 
breach . 

Minutes later police were ordered to disperse 
the crowd, 'fhey attacked with motorcycles and 
billy clubs against a hail of rocks, bottles, paint 
cans and flaming placards. They flailed away indis- 
criminately at demonstrators, newsmen, and passers 
by, running motorcycles at 20 miles per hour down 
sidewalks full of Friday night shoppers. Witliin 
two hours, one person was dead and over 300 injured, 
including 87 policemen. 

The deatii occured minutes after tlie first 
police charge when Micliele Gaughier, a militant 
of the Front de Liberation des Femmes (Quebec Wo- 
men's Liberation) who suffered from a serious asthma 
condition, collapsed while running from police, 

Several days later 2000 people traveled 40 
miles to Michele's funeral in the small village 
where slie was born. 'Ihey walked silently witii heads 
bowed and fists raised, behind the coffin draped 
with tlic flag of tiie Front de Liberation do Quebec 
(FLQ) . 

The I-LQ showed their support for the action 
by plantiiig twa> l)oml)s; one in the liome of Power 
Corporation (owner of La l^ressej executive William 
Tunier was discovered by police. The other wreck- 
ed an armory in the norti) end of the city. 

★ * * 

'Ihe I.a Presse conflict began last Jul>‘. Tlie 
issue was not wages, hut automation. Tlie ne\‘.spa[K‘r 
intended to i n t roduce advanced - 1 e chnoiog)' macii i iic ty 
tiiat would not only cause loss of jobs init wuaUI 
result in the dismantling of union jurisdiction 
over tnose union members still workitig .it 'he oaiier. 

As each of tiie separate contracts wiiji tae 
five dit't'eivnt unions of production a orEc r> - - tyj^o- 
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grapiiers, stereotypers, engravers and mailroom 
pers onne 1 - -expi red , La Presse told union members 
their services were no longer needed and proceeded 
to lock tliem out of the building. Some of the workers 
occupied their shop floors but police were called 
to bodily expel them from their work places. 

The lock-out come at a hard time for Quebecois. 
Unemployment in September rose to a seasonally- 
adjusted official 9.3% (the worst in 10 years) and 
the effects of Nixon's declaration of economic 
war are only just beginning to be felt. 

La Presse is owned by a huge, $4 billion con- 
glomerate named Power Corp . (the frankness ends with 
the najiie) , which controls most of Quebec^s media, 
a large slice of its finance company- loan shark 
network, breweries, steam ship and bus lines and 
countless other enterprises large and small. 

La Presse carried on after the lock-out with 
imported scab labor and hundreds of thousands of 
dollars worth of rent-a-cops. The union of reporters, 
still working for tactical reasons, demanded the 
resignation of the editor-in-chief and issued a 
statement warning the public to have no confidence 
in the "truncated and biased" news published by 
La Presse . 

A imion organized boycott began to take its 
effect on the paper's circulation and in early 
October, people invaded a banquet of La Presse 
executives at an exclusive golf club, roughed them 
up and friglitened them. Internal sabotage grew 
more and more frequent and protest demonstrations 
drew larger and larger crowds. 

On October 23, hundreds of union members stall- 
ed cars in the streets around the printing presses 
blocking distribution of that day's paper.. 

Finally, two days before the demonstration 
on October 29, La Presse ceased publication "inde- 
finetely . " 

A few days later, a cooperative of all union- 
ized La Presse workers launched a new paper to fill 
the gap called Le Quotidien Populaire (People^s 
Daily). Tliough its initial press run was almost as 
large as La Presse 's, Le Quotidien Populaire was 
sold out everywhere within two hours of its ap- 
pearance on the stands. 

The police violence unleashed against the 
12,000 who protested on October 29 was not new, but 
the composition of the demonstrators was. The 
majority were workers of all ages, many of them 
marching under the banner of their union locals. 

Fur tiiousands, it was the first experience of a 
mass dejiionst rat ion . 

At the November 2 Forum protest rally even 
Louis Laberge, the president of the relatively 
conservative "Quebec Federation of Labor", a group- 
ing of AF'L-CIO affiliated unions in Quebec, told 
the crowd, "Tlie Quebec labor movement will never 
be the same after last Friday night... The next time 
we'll use steel pipes to liold up our placards... 
and they won't push us around again." Laberge was 
attacked witEi puiice clubs while trying to get 
ill]:. self symimli cal ly arrested. 

iuv.ards ti'-C end of the rally, an Engiish- 
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language TV reporter, trying to get a grass roots 
interview for the late news, found someone will- 
ing to speak English and man'euvered the man--not 
particr.larly young, not particularly long-haired-- 
over to the cameras, 

'h'Xnd how,*' asked the newsman, "would you sum 
up what you have learned tonight and in the last 
week?" 

"Resolution," replied the man. 

That was the end of the interview. It didn't 
appear in the news . 

--50-- 
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(Note to Editors: We at LNS are not the greatest 
tape recording artists in the movement, so when 
someone from Radio Free People brought us this 
and suggested that our subscribers might find it 
useful too, we agreed. This may not be the hottest 
news article for the underground press, but it 
might help you get it. 

Some of it is clearly directed to people who 
want to use the tapes for radio, or listening 
purposes as opposed to recording for transcription 
and printing. Yet a lot of the ground rules apply 
for both cases and they're worth running down, 
it shouldn't be hard to sort tliem out. 

RFP tells us that they are always getting 
calls asking questions that are answered in the 
following article, so we know that someone out 
there wants to know.) 

TiiE PEOPLE'S TAPE GUIDE 

RADIO FREE PEOPLE/ LIBERATION News Service 

Whetlier or not a magnetic tape recording is 
useful depends a lot upon the care and common sense 
with which it is made. Well-made recordings are 
a pleasure to listen to. Poor recordings are 
fatiguing to the listener, produce horrible copies 
and at worst prove totally useless. 

The following are some important tips about 
recording techniques and equipment that should 
iielp to improve the quality of your tapes. 

RliGORDING 

PROPER MICROPHONE TECflNIQUE IS THE SINGLE MOST 
CRITICAL STEP IN MAKING GOOD TAPES. Except in an 
emergency, tlie mike sliould be between 8 inches 
and 3 feet away from the subject. It should be 
aimed at tiie suliject and the subject should face the 
mike. IVhonever possil)le use a mike stand or goose- 
neck, available at any electronics store. 

In place of that use a piece of foam rubber, 
masking tape and your imagination. Wrap the foam 
around the mike to isolate it from thumps and 
bumps, then tape it to some one else's mike stand, 
the back uf ciuiir, podium light or whatever will 
liold tile mike closest to tiie subject. If you must 
hand-liold the mike, iiold it fir:iil>' and don't 
fidget with the mike or the cable. 

\^uvc laikc Will also pick up rushing wind 


from even slight breezes and close talkers. 
Rap a piece of 1/4 inch open-pore foam rubber around 
your mike to make a wind sock. In a pinch 2 or 3 
layers of a handkerchief will do. 

SOUND VS, NOISE 

Expand your awareness to sound. Before you 
make a recording stop and listen to the background 
noises in the room. Be especially aware of unwant- 
ed sounds like fans, air conditioners, noisy rad- 
iators, room echoes, refrigerators, radio, etc. 

The human brain tends to filter these out, but 
microphones can't-. 

Eliminate the noise as much as possible by 
closing windows or doors, turning machines off, 
disconnecting the phone etc. '.\Tien the background 
noise cannot be eliminated, try to drown it out 
by keeping the mike close to the subject. To avoid 
the sound- of the recorder motor keep the mike 2 
feet away from it. 

RECORDING PROCEDURES 

Next to proper miking the most important prac- 
tice is monitoring through headphones or ear plug. 
This permits catching any problems before it's too 
late. If monitoring is impossible, always make 
a brief test recording before beginning and play 
back the end of each "take". Monitoring also per- 
mits precise mike placement; experiment until it 
sounds best 

If your machine does not have an automatic 
record level control, you must adjust it through- 
out the session. When recording a group of people 
arrange them equally distant from the mike to 
avoid level changes. The best arrangement is a 
small circle with the mike hanging or supported 
in the center. Keep a close eye on the recorder 
to prevent runout of tape and catch any mechanical 
problems before too much time is lost. 

COPYING- OR DUBBING 

Copying should be done as carefully as original 
recording. A proper patch cord should connect the 
LINE OUTPUT jack of the playback machine to the 
AUXILIARY INPUT jack of the second machine. Play- 
back voluiiic of the first machine should be about 
halfway up and the tone control at treble. Adjust 
the record level of the second machine if not 
automatic, and monitor the second machine with 
headphones . 

EDITING 

Editing is useful to make collages, take out 
unwanted pauses or noises and to lift out the im- 
portant parts of long programs, speeches etc. Its 
easy to do and increases the uses of a given tape 
many times . 

Editing is only possible if recorded on regular 
1/4 inch tape using only one track. Cassettes and 
multitrack tapes must be copied before editing. 

The recuimiiended splicing equipment includes 
an Ldriali splicing block, Scotch brand #41 splicing 
tape, a single -edge razor blade and china marking 
pencil. Good directions come with the EdiTall 
splicing biuck that tell you all you need to know 
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TROUBLE AT THE C.A\ 1110 USO 
VIETN.AMESE WORKERS STRIKE 

by Thom Marlowe 

Pacific News Servi ce/LIBERATIO\ News Service 

(Editor's note: the author of this story w!io 

is now a PNS staff correspondent on assignment 
in Indochina, has spent the last three years in 
Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia.) 

CA.\ illO, South VietnaiP. (L\S) -- ;VI-at would 
you To if ;.'ou ’ l)uss consistently used c.lujsi ve i im - 
guage, once 'Tre-jtened you with automatic cis- 
tol, and [if you were female) subjected you to 
periodic uody and vaginal examinations in search 
of "missing money?" 

If you could afford to, you would probably 
quit. But few of the twenty-six local employees 
of the USO (United Service Oi-ganization) at Can 
Tlio, in the .‘Mekong River Delta, can afford to walk 
away from a job. So to protest the actions of the 
club's American director, John Barth, the Viet- 
namese staff here decided on a one hour work stop- 
page. 

Employees at the club called the strike to 
protest the unwarranted firing of two workers by 
Barth, and to set up a more workable arrangement 
between Barth and themselves. The twenty-one fe- 
male and five male employees of the service or- 
ganization also sought to present Bartli with a 
letter of grievances. 

Bat the token protest turned into a full- 
fledged strike, with the Vietnamese employees de- 
manding either Barth's dismissal or transfer, af- 
ter the 28 year-old USO director aimed a .45 cal- 
iber pistol at them and demanded tliey go back to 
work . 

Barth then pointed the gun at tlie bookkeeper, 
a woman in her 30 ' s who has been with the Can 'i’ho 
USO since it opened almost four years ago, ajid 
told hei’ she was fired. 

'fiiat was in the moming. By afternoon, the 
USO's local staff was camped outside the building, 
under a inakeslii ft canopy to protect them from the 
sun and rain, and the USO was shut down for lack 
of workers. 

ihe strike climaxed a growing rift in manage- 
ment-Jabor relations wliich the Vietnajiiese charge 
began on Barth's arrival six months ago. 

For his part, Bartii insists he has bent over 
hackwairds to impi'ove working reJations with his 
employees lie has also made a conscientious effort 
to insure chat employees remain lionest by instal i- 
ing sealed-beam fioodiights to light tiie outside 
of tlie USO after dark, and hiring a Cl to catch 
anyone who might be stealing merchandise or food 
J'roin tlu: club. 

Justifying tiie constant iiody searches, Barth 
said, "hlien 1 arrived here last Ma>' , a nurse ac 
tile iiinh 'Jhiiy ^iiear Can TiioJ hospital left SiiKi 
on her bvd or.e moming. She went to work, 
rushed hack when she remembered tiie lae-nc)'. It was 
gone. ihe)’ searched all tlie niuids and found tiie 
money, plus two packs (.^1 cigarets," he s:.ivl, "in 


one of the g rl's vaginas." Drawing from the Binh 
Thu)' incident, Barth, decided that periodic searches 
of the Can 'Uio USO women would not be a bad thing. 

Tlie searches liave been conducted by two Amer- 
ican women -- the assistant director of the club 
and Barth's wife Peggy, who is not employed at the 
club. 

ilie last dicck was made on the 10th of Octo- 
ber, after Barth discovered $20 missing from the 
register Seven of the women were taken into a 
room by the American women, stripped and probed, 
but no moji-}' was found. 

Nor had any money been found in either of the 
previ ous searches . 

Tlie missing $20 was later turned up in the 
safe. Barth claims it was placed there by the 
bookkeeper, to cover the alleged loss from the 
register , 

"Tliose of us who are married are ashamed to 
tell our husbands," one of the strikers said. 

"And the other girls don't know how to explain 
it to their boyfriends witliout feeling ashamed. 

For us," she said, "it is a very degrading thing 
to be searched in that way. 

"But if we don't submit," she added, "he says 
we are fired " 

"Bartli 's wife," said an American who works 
near the USO, "says the girls are all whores so 
it doesn't matter." 

In a letter of grievances presented to the 
USO on the moming of the strike, the employees 
wrote, in regard to the searches, that Barth 
"for an unknown reason, let the person in cliarge 
of searching us (do so) without politeness and 
respect, it may be something against the personal- 
ity of the liuman being." 

'lliey also charge in the letter that Barth uses 
"obscene words and gestures towards the Vietnamese 
employees, especially the female ones." 

"Are such words really used in everyday polite 
language in .Ajuerica?", 

several of the employees asked after a meeting 
witli Bartii 's senior from Saigon. 

Having already fired one cashier for alleg- 
edly stealing $20, Barth claims he could fire "at 
least twenty oF the employees, from evidence in 
their fiJes alone," but says he is now willing to 
let them ail come back to work, except thewoman 
who Bartii claims covered up the $20 loss. 

But the emloyoes feel that the firing of even 
one of theii' jnembers, without proof or Justifica- 
tion, would endanger all their jobs. 

As a result of the strike, the USU is operating 
on a shoe-string staff of GI's, with the twenty- 
s’\ local emlos'ces still camped outside from 7 am 
to 7 pm dai 1)' 

"he will ru't go back to work until Mr. i arth 
is replaced," >Lrikers say. 

Regarding tiie gun incident, Barth admitted that 
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he was holding a .45 while talking to the striking 
emloyees, but denies he threatened anyone or 
meant to harm anyone. 

"It was around election time, and I was car- 
rying a gun for self-protection, I admit tiiat 
I had it in my hand when I was talking to the 
Vietnamese, but I did not mean for it to look like 
a threat. The gun was just there," he said. 

Sources close to the USO feel that Barth has 
gone too far, and some fear he may be iw !>odily 
danger. Barth is said to be considering moving 
out of his luxurious 52,000 piastre-a-month villa 
and into the Can Tlio base until the affair blows 
over. 

"It wouldn't be hard for someone to throw 
a grenade into his living room," said an Ajnerican 
resident of Can Tho, familiar with the situation. 

"A lot of the girls who are on strike are 
married to ARVN soldiers, and you can bet none 
of them are happy about their wives being strip- 
ped and searched, the gun incident , or the strike," 
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FREE JOHN now: 

^FREAKS AND WIERDOS" ATTEND STATE SUPREME COURT 

LANSING, Mich. (LNS)--llie Detroit Free Press 
said that "Freaks and wierdos intermingled with 
newsmen and lawyers," at the Midiigan State Su- 
preme Court Tuesday, November 2 They had come to 
watch Rainbow People's Party Chairman John Sinclair's 
lawyers make their final appeal to overturn the 
10 year sentence he is currently serving for the 
possession of two joints. 

It ail began January 24, 1967 when police 
raided the Detroit Artists' workshop arresting 
56 people. Detroit papers announced that tlie raid 
succeeded in smashing a vast campus (Wayne StateJ 
dope ring, John Sinclair, who foujided the work- 
shop, was singled out as the ringleatler and 
charged with "dispensing and possessing." 

When John was brought to trial 2 1/2 years 
later on July 28, 1969, the court threw out the 
"dispensing" charge, when it was proven that the 
evidence was gained by means of entrapment--two 
police undercover agents had approached him to 
buy the dope. 

But Detroit Recorder's Court Judge Robert 
Colombo ruled that the sajne two joints were 
enough to convict John of possession and earn him 
a 9 i/2 to 10 year sentence 

riius far, all appeals for bond have been denied 
because Columbo said "Mr Sinclair shows a pro- 
pensity and a willingness to furtuer commit the 
same type of offense while on bond." 

Tliroughout the November 2 iiearing, Leni 
Sinclair, John's wife, sat voluntari !>' bound and 
gagged and chained to lier chair to drajnatizo John's 
situation, Ibe court ruled that he could not be 
present at the hearing, and he was only allowed 
to submit a written statement in ;us own defense. 

Justin Ravitz, John's lawyer, argueu tliat 


the sentence handed down in 1969 was unconstitu- 
tionally harsh; that the state law that lumps 

and marijuana in the same category is un- 
constitutional. In fact, John's sentence is one 
of the longest and most severe ever dispensed for 
sudi a small quantity of grass, a crime that has 
since been ruled a misdemeanor under federal law 
with a maximum sentence of one year, 

Tlie judges seemed to be impressed by the ar- 
guments, and when Angelo A. Pentolino, assistant 
Wayne County prosecutor began his case for uphold- 
ing the conviction and sentence, the court gave him 
a hard time. When he presented the idea that mat- 
ters of sentencing were best handled by the leg- 
islature, Justice G. Mennen Williams replied, 

"Are you telling me heroin and marijuana have 
the same properties?" 

Pentolino replied: "No sir, I'm not. Heroin 
has a detrimental effect on the human body. So 
does marijuana to a different degree. Those are 
something for the lawmakers to decide. Does that 
answer your question?" 

"Well, you've spoken to it-'' 

Pentolino went on to describe the situation 
as he saw it. "Heroin is on this end. Aspirin is 
on this end. And, somewhere in the middle, we have 
this gray area, marijuana, goofballs and the like." 

"Is aspirin in question in this case?" 

"No sir, its not . " 

"If we have two extremes here and a gray area 
in the middle, doesn't that -call -for-two classi- 
fications?"- 

The prosecutor was forced to agree. Justice 
Williams then continued to explain to the pros- 
ecutor the entrapment that was used to bring about 
conviction. Again Pentolino agreed that it was so. 

The hearing lasted a little over an hour, at 
which point the justices retired to consider the 
case. A decision is expected in two to four months. 

If the appeal is refused, it will be at least 
another year before John's lawyers can bring the 
case to federal court. In the meantime, the Rainbow 
People's Party and the Committee to Free John 
Sinclair will be working to free John. 

Contributions can be sent to the John Sinclair 
Freedom Fund, 715 East Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
48207. 
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After Fran Conley won the 17.3 mile "Bay to 
Breakers" footrace in San Francisco, reporters asked 
her two questions: was she marrried? and where 

was she from? 

Then they described her as a "Palo Alto house- 
wife- ’* 

Fran Conley is a brain surgeon at Stanford 
University Hospital. 

--- oob/l:.s 
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to start, A little practice will make you a com- 
petent editor. 

MAINTENA.NCE AND TAPE STORAGE 

Keep your equipment and tapes clean and or- 
derly, Store them in a cool dry place; avoid 
extreme heat, a car parked in the sun for example. 
Coil all cables neatly; no sharp bends or kinks. 
Don't put off repairs. Learn to clean and demag- 
netize tape heads regularly and have tlie head a- 
lignment checked every few months or as often 
as proves necessary . 

Proper labeling of tapes is essential espec- 
ially when working with a group. Bad labeling leads 
to loss or destruction of valuable recordings , 

All tapes should be marked with subject or place, 
date, speed, tracks, whether original or copy and 
who did it. If part of a series, which part, ex- 
amp 1 e 2 c f 5 . 

CliQlCE OF EQUIPMENT 

Groups should standardize on one good make 
and model recorder to insure interchangeabi ii ly of 
tape, mikes, batteries, accessories. 

Cassette Recorders: Very compact, convenient, 
cheap. Adequate quality for voice and most music. 
Cost per minute greater than open-reel tape and 
editing is difficult unless 1/4*' copy is made, 

Open-ReeJ Recorders: offer possibility of 
better sound quality, longer recording time, easier 
editing, lower tape cost. 

Microphones are not always interchangeable; 
check with their instruction manuals. Directional 
(cardioid) mikes are more sensitive in front than 
behind, thus excluding background noise if aimed 
directly at subject. Non-directional (oim'ii) mikes 
pick up equally from all directions and so are 
better for groups. 

Batteries: Always use alkaline type batteries. 
Regular ones don't last as long an.d wear but grad- 
ually, causing tlie tape to lose speed-r-whicii you 
may not notice until it's too late. 

RECORDING TAPE 

All cassettes are the same size but contain 
different Jengtlis of tape. Running time is desig- 
nated by the numl)er on the label, giving tiie com- 
bined running time of both sides in Jiiinutes (C-60 = 

1 hour, C-9U= 1 1/2 hrs, C-12Q= 2 hrs.) 

C-120*s should be avoided unless absolutely 
necessary because the tape is very thin and often 
snarls or stx'etches. The better and more expensive 
brands give better recordings with less tape hiss 
(ie. Scotch, TDK, NoreLco, Sonyj . Test "bargain" 
brands for tape quality and for jamming before 
using on any important recording. 

The standard open reel recording tai>e is 
1/4 incii wide and i i/2 mil [\ 1/2 tlious andths of 
an inchj tliick. It consists of a magnetic iron 
oxide stuck to a plastic ribbon, iaero arc a myriad 
of oxide formulas and kinds oi plastic i‘i!'>bo:;s, 

Eacii have their own advantages and di s advantages - - 
there is no perl'ect tape for all situations, I'lie 
best tape for hi-qualit>' sounu is Scotch "Low 


Noise" tape but it is very expensive. 

A 7-inch reel of standard 1 1/2 mil tape 
[1200 feet) runs 1/2 hour at 7 1/2 inches per 
second (ips) , 1 hour at 3 3/4 ips, and 2 hours at 
1 7/8 ips each direction. 

A 5-incii reel (600 ft) lasts just half as 
long at eacli speed. If you need more time per 
reel use 1 mil tape [1800 ft.) or 1/2 mil tape 
[2400 ft.) 

On open-reel (non-cassette) recorders, 

3 3/4 ips is the slowest speed that can be ex- 
pected to produce acceptable recordings. Tapes made 
at 1 7/8 ips will be marred by tape hiss and 
"flutter" [momentary speed variations), muffled 
"s" sounds, and are difficult to edit. 


********+**************★****★***************★*****★ 

FOUR HOLY CROSS STUDENTS 
"CREATE A. VIOLENT SITUATION" 

WORCESTER, Mass, (LNS) -- Four students from 
Holy Cross College in Worcester, Mass, are being 
prosecuted by the college's judicial court for 
"creating a violent situation." The charge stems 
from a recent demonstration agains-t marine recruit- 
ing on campus. 

The four, members of the Revolutionary Stu- 
dent Union, were part of a crowd of 250 who marched 
to the Jesuits' living quarters on campus during 
the night of November 1 to demand that marine 
recruiters not be allowed on campus again. Earlier 
that day, recruiters were allowed on campus and 60 
students picketed in front of the recruiting 
building. No students crossed the picket line 
during the day although there was no bodily obstruc- 
tion. 

Tlie school agreed to the students' demands 
that night because they were afraid not to. On 
November 8, the administration announced the charges 
against the four , designated leaders of the demon- 
stration. Trial by the judicial court, made up 
of students, faculty and administrators, is set 
for Wednesday, November 10. 

'I’he trial is unprecedented on the Holy Cross 
campus and there is no prescribed punishment if 
the four are convicted, although expulsion is a 
possibi lity . 

-30- 

"ihe greatest solidarity you can show with the 
Irish revolution is to build your own revolution 
here " --Sean Kenny, North American representative 
of the IRA and Joint General Sec. of Sinn Fein 



Furthermore, almost no studio equipment can 
play tapes at 1 7/8 ips without first copying 
them at a higher speed. Avoid 1 7/8 ips except 
when you know you won't have enough tape to use 
3 3/4 , 
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(If you have more questions contact Radio Free 
People at 133 Mercer St., New York, N.Y. 10012 
(212) 966-6729) 
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*'YOU DON’T NEED A RABBIT TO KNOW WlilQl WAY...” 

DO IT YOURSELF PREGNANCY TEST 

Off Our Backs/LIBERATION News Service 

For most women, getting a pregnancy test is a 
hassling and mystifying experience. You have to 
find a doctor or lab or clinic, shell out between 
$5 and $15, and often have to wait three days for 
the results. 

But we’ve discovered that anyone can do a 
reliable pregnancy test with one of the several 
commercially available pregnancy test kits at a 
cost of about $1.00 a test. 

Hopefully, in the future, low cost individual 
tests will be developed which will make it possible 
for any woman to do her own urine pregnancy test 
at home. Until then, we want to encourage groups 
of women in high schools, workplaces and commun- 
ities to learn to do pregnancy tests using one of 
the kits and let other women who live and work 
around you know that they can come to you for a 
reliable, low cost pregnancy test. 

As far as we know there are two major brands of 
urine pregnancy tests that are available in kit 
form; Gravindex (made by Ortho), and Pregnosticon 
(made by Organon). There is another test, UCG 
(distributed by Wampole Labs) which takes two hours 
to do. The major advantage of the UCG test is that 
it cap detect pregnancy about 10 days earlier than 
the other two tests. 

Since we have been using the Gravindex test, 
most of what we say pertains specifically to that 
test. However, all the tests work on the same 
principle, all come with instructions and all are 
very easy to learn. 

We buy our kits directly from a surgical supply 
house. In some places you may be hasseled; you 
may, at first, need a friendly doctor or free 
clinic to help you purchase the kits. 

The price of a 50 test. kit of Gravindex varies 
from state to state. We pay about $50 for the 
materials to do 50 tests. 

What the test does is detect a hormone (IICG, 
short for human chorionic gonadatropin) which is 
excreted in the urine when a woman is pregnant. 

It takes a while for the level of IICG to build up 
after conception so it can be detected in the urine. 
As a genera] rule the test is not effective until 
13 days after the first missed period or 42 days 
from the first day of your last menstrual period. 

It is important to stress that these guide- 
lines represent an average. That is, they assume 
a 28 day cycle when in fact many women have shorter 
or longer cycles. It’s also likely that some women 
may produce a higher level of IICG earlier in their 
pregnancy than others. 

T]\q Gravindex kit contains: 

-- 2 small bottles of diemicals; antiserum (a 
clear solution with a black eyedropper), and anti- 
gen (a white solution with a white eydropper) . 

-- One black slide with two red, squareJ-off 
areas, eitlier of wliich can be used to combine tiie 
urine and the chemicals. 


-- Small disposable wooden sticks to mix the 
urine and chemicals. 

-- Disposable plastic tubes (like straws) 
plus two rubber tops. (You put the rubber top on 
the plastic tube and use it like an eyedropper to 
get one drop of urine from the sample.) 

Keep tlie diemicals refrigerated when not in use. 
It is important that the chemicals be at room 
temperature when you do the test. (You can warm 
them by rubbing the bottles between you hands, or 
by taking them out of the refrigerator about 15 
minutes before using them.) 

Disposable plastic cups are good for collecting 
urine samples. Waxed cups are not good because 
the wax melts from the warmth of the urine. 

Use a morning urine sample for the test. The 
urine that is passed first thing in the morning 
is more concentrated; therefore there will be more 
HCG in it which should lead to clearer test results. 
If a woman brings a morning sample with her she 
should refrigerate it during the day if the test 
won't be done till the afternoon or evening. 

You’ll need paper towels for drying the slides 
and lens paper for getting the lint off. (You 
can rip off lens paper if you know someone who 
works in a lab -- otherwise get the stuff you 
use for cleaning eyeglasses.) Don’t wash the 
slides in detergent; you can clean them well if 
you let lots of fast running water flow over them. 

If you use soap you must be very careful to rinse 
the slide very well because otherwise it will inter- 
fere with the chemical reaction. 

How to do it -- 

-- Have all your materials set up on a table. 
Make sure that chemicals and urine are at room tem- 
perature. Put the rubber top on one of the plastic 
tubes and, using it like an eyedropper, take up 
some urine from the sample and let one drop fall 
in the middle of one of the red boxes on the slide 
from a distance of at least an inch (from now on 
we will call this a free falling drop). The 
point is not to let the eyedropper or the tube touch 
the slide. This insures accurate measurement of 
drops and prevents the fluid on the slide from 
backing up into the dropper. 

-- Add one free falling drop of antiserum 
(black dropper] to the one drop of urine, 

-- Mix it well with the wooden stick and tilt 
the slide back and forth (very slowly and gently) 
for 30 seconds . 

-- Add two free falling drops of thoroughly 
shaken antigen (white dropper) and mix it well, 
spreading it over the entire square. 

-- Tilt t;ie slide slowly and gently so that the 
mixture of urine-antiserum-antigen barely moves on 
the slide. 

If the test is negative (if the woman is not 
pregnant) agglutination will occur within two 
minutes ol the final mixing -- usually between 45 
seconds and a minute and a half, 'flie solution on 
the slide gets a definite grainy, sandy texture, 

In a positive test, where no agglut ination 
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occurs, the solution retains its uniform milky 
quality. For best results examine the slide under 
a direct light source -- fluorescent lighting is 
preferable. 

It is often best to use a control to check 
your results and determine that the chemicals are 
still active. Compare the test urine (unknown as 
to whether it is positive or negative) witli a 
known positive or negative urine sample by running 
the two tests at the same time, side by side on 
the same slide. 

Your accuracy and skill will improve if you 
always run a known control when a woman comes in 
for a pregnancy test. You may want a little prac- 
tice to feel confident about discriminating between 
positive and negative tests. It helps to spend 
several practice sessions doing the test with 
urine that is already known to be positive and 
negative. 

Reliability -- 

The Gravindex test has a 2-3% failure rate. 

Tiie innacuracies tend to be with false negatives -- 
that is, the test says negative, when the woman is 
pregnant, rather than positive when she is not. 

Every once in a while we do a test and can't 
tell if it's negative or positive even when we're 
sure the chemicals are' good and wb've run a control. 
Ti\is may be because these are the cases that account 
for the 2-3% failure rate, or there may be medical 
conditions that interfere with the test. 

We feel it is important for anyone who is 
providing a health service to explain what they are 
doing and why, and to be honest about what they 
don't know. 

When we cannot read a test we tell the woman 
that we cannot tell whether or not she's pregnant, 
and suggest that she have a pelvic examination and 
have the test repeated using another test brand. 

-30- 

•>r ★★*★★** *********************'*'****'>^********^******* 

62% OF AMERICANS FAVOR MAY 
WITlIDRAiVAL FROM VIETNAM 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- A few years ago, we would 
have thought it was a misprint. By a margin of 
three to one (62% to 21%) Americans now favor 
withdrawing all forces from Vietnam by next May 
"even at the risk of a Communist takeover," accor- 
ding to the latest Harris poll. 

At the same time, they strongly and specifi- 
cally oppose all of the half-way alternatives 
Nixon iias up his sleeve: 

Leaving 50,000 non-coml)at troops there -- 
55% opposed, 32% in favor. 

Continuing to use U.S. bombers and helicopters 

opposed, 23% in favor. 

Continuing to send over $1 billion a year in 
military aid to the South Vietnamese -- 70% opposed, 
16% in favor. 

At the same time, a recent study iias revealed 
page 7 LIBERATION News Service 


that more bombs have been dropped over Indochina 
during President Nixon's first three years in the 
UTiite House than during the last three years of 
the Johnson Adjninistration , 

A report by Cornell University's Center for 
International Studies based on official Pentagon 
figures shows that 2,916,997 tons of bombs have 
been dropped on Indodiina under President Nixon, 
compared to 2,865,808 tons listed by the Pentagon 
for 1966 through 1968. 

-30- 
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Eggrolls and wonton soup 
slanted almond eyes 
calls of ah-so ’chihk 
Fu Manchu marries Suzie Wong 
and Charlie Chan was bom - 
Adventures of Yellow Peril 
In the murky alleys 
of Chinatowns 
Little Tokyos 
where sinister characters 
lurked, hiding 
hazy opium dens 
homes of exotic madames 

A problemless people 
quiet, hard-working 
strong family ties 

of respect for elders 
discipline for the young -- 
a b it strange 

but they take care of their own 
are good laundrymen 

and restauranteurs -- 

Who are you 

my Asian brothers and sisters 
where are you 
my brothers and sisters 
do you know 

tomorrow becomes today 
change -- 

it is in our hands 
it is time 

-- Fay Chiang 

(This poem comes from Yellow Pearl - a collection of 
poetry, graphics, music and lyrics by Asian Ameri- 
cans’. It is published by The Basement Workshop/ 
Yellow Pearl Project, 54 Elizabeth Street, New York, 
New York 10013 -- (212) 226-8064. 

*********** ********★*•***★*★★***★♦★*■*<^★★****★***★** 1 ^ 

"I am not in favor of bringing about in any way the 
social and political equality of the white and black 
races ... [nor] of making voters or jurors of negroes, 
--nor of qualifying them to hold office, nor to interi- 
mary-y with white people ... there must be the position 
of superior and inferior, and I as much as any Other 
man aja in favor of having the superior position 
assigned to the white race." 

-- Abraliam Lincoln, Charleston, 1858 
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To: all our subscribers 

From: LNS 

Don't let the fat packets fool you uaS is not in the clear yet We were talking to one of our 
subscribers in Ithaca, New York and he was just about to congratulate us for pulling through the financial 
crisis, when we set him straight. We are iiut tiiiough tiie financial vUisis, and we never will be unless 
some (dare we hope, all?} of you come ihrough wicii a little iiioney. 

It's not that people haven't tried. Ue’\e gotten some money and a number of heart-warming letters. 
But warm hearts can't produce packets indefinite iy , not without jnoney *■- at this point, $4481,34, 

(We sold our library of underground papers and tiiai helped a lot.; 

We could go into a long story about hew one of us cajne down with appendicitis right .after the ^panic 

packet" went out. Then we could tell you about the intestinal flu epidemic that is sweeping the office 

(with a staff of thirteen people it doesn't have to be a very wide sweep to take its toll}. We could add 

that one of our printers has to have an operation that will' keep her out for a month. We could tell you 
how early we get up in the morning (8:50) h^^d how late we work at niglit (1:00 a.m.}> and that would be 
only the beginning. But it's all too sad. (Honest; we're not lying'} 

We keep putting out the best and biggest packets we can because we don't want to let lack of money 
and people keep us from doing a good job. It would be very discouraging for all of us to put out lousy 
packets in addition to being broke. And who wants to finance a buncli of deadbeats anyway? Who wants to 
join them? 

We've been working hard fund-raising on our end. Now how about a little more work on yours. 


From: 11111 RAP, P.0, Box 736, New York, N.Y. i0009 

Please note the RAP's new address and update 
your mailing lists (our old address was 520 East i2th 
Street, New York, N.Y, 10009}, 

We act as a clearinghouse for the distribution 
of inforTiiation on a wide range of subjects including 
domestic and foreign issues which are of concern to 
individuals involved in the struggle for social change 
and justice. 

We would appreciate it if organizations and 
papers would send us copies of tlieir materials. Our 
service can only continue with the support of all of 
you out there. 

* * * 

From: High Gauge, P.O, Box 4491 , University, Alahiuna 

35486 

High Gauge has gone out of publication for the 
time being, Due to financial problems (lack of en- 
thusiasm among our advertisers, ergo, no ads} and a 
general apatliy in our "community," we have found it 
necessary to take a breather and regroup our eneigy. 
Hopefully we shall be able to crank up once 
again sometime after the fi‘.*st of the year At ioust 
tiiose are our liopes , 

Anyone that would like to continue ilieir papers 
coming to us would be thought of fondly. Our box 
is still good until May of 1972. 

Thanks and good luck to you all, 

A > * 

From: Ajnerican Exile Counselling Center, 1’ U, Bux ell. 

Station 11, Montreal, Quebec 

AECC lias a position paper on the repii ri at i on of Ij.'i 
exiles aiid tiio amnesty ceunpaign tiiat is springing 
up arouiul this issue. lor a free copy, wriLe to 
AECC at the above address. 

* ★ * 
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From: La Federacion Obrera Puertorriquena (Feder- 

ation of Puerto Rican Workers, 202 East 117th 
Street, El Barrio, New York City 10035 

We would appreciate it very much if radio 
broadcasters would make the following announcement.^ 
or excerpts from it) at regular intervals starting 
Monday Novemlier 8i and continuing up to December 3, 
1971 . 

"The Federation of Puerto Rican Workers is 
calling a Workers' Conference on December 4 and 5, 
at the James Weldon Johnson Theatre Arts Center, 
llOtli Street and Lexington Ave . For further in- 
foniiation cont:ict the above address. 

"We as workers must begin to come together to 
discuss things like the Wage § Price Freeze and what 
it means to wuiking people -- about the bad working 
conditions and racism under which we suffer -- 
about unemployment and other things that affect 
our coiiunun i t i es , 

"The Black Workers' Congress will also partic- 
ipate in tins conference." 

We ask' for your cooperation in two major ways: 
To see that this announcement, or parts of it are 
read on the air, and to arrange for us a better 
chance ( ni terms of air time) to explain the Feder- 
atioii and the conference to the listening public. 

If you need further clarification, contact 
CainKMi Cruz at the following numbers: Days -- 

{212} J2“’-3UOU, ext. 820 -- Evenings -- 254-6613. 

* * * 

I-rum: Cuntral Ministry of Information, Malcolm X 

United Liiieration Front, 317 North Macomb Street, 

I'a I 1 ill as see , I- 1 or i da 

All power to the people! Tlie Malcolm X United 
hi i'e I'at i on Ironi is calling for a Revolutionary 
t’eoplr'.-; fjnii e isnee during Tlianksgi ving weekend, 

Hus uontei'iice Will he a working mass collective of 
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revolutionary and progressive people^^ IV e hope 
better coordinate, organize and internationalize our 
struggle at this conference. 

The conference will be centered around com- 
munications, organizing, and political repression. 
Several speakers have been invited because of their 
knowledge in certain areas; William Kunstler, Afeni 
Shakur, Virginia Collins (political repression), Kath- 
leen Cleaver (communication, internationalism), Jaines 
Foreman (organizing). All of these speakers are 
confirmed with the exception of Jajnes Foreman- 

There will be workshops on all the practical 
and theoretical aspects of the movement. IVe plan 
to write a manual or book from the notes of the 
workshops . 

There are several areas where we could use 
assistance. We need help with publicity and coimnun- 
ications. If you want to help send us your name and 
address. We will need tape recorders to record 
workshops and speeches. If you can bring on let us 
know. Finally we need money to pay rental on some 
buildings and pay living expenses for speakers. 

Send any donation sthat you can spare. 

We will have sleeping space for 600-900 people, 
so bring as many people as you like. Bring bedding 

^^^‘A list of suggested workshops and a schedule 
have been prepared. Write for copies. 

* * * 

From: SKATE, P.O. Box 2343, Ela Paso, Texas 79022 

Our newspaper has been in existance for 7 months 
now and our biggest shot in the arm is and has been 
LNS. We've moved its bill to the top of the list 
because its the heart of the movement as far as 
communication goes . . . 

We at the Skate are interested in obtaining 
information about movement print shops in the area 
of El Paso. Please write to us, and if there is any 
information available about the closest print shop, 
please send it . 

* *■ * 

From: Octobergraphics , 1207 llertel Ave . , Buffalo, 

New York 14216 -- (716) 876-7670 

We are a movement press in Buffalo, New York and 
are looking for skilled people to fill staff vacan- 
cies, To that end we are hoping that you might in- 
clude notice in tl\e next few of your news packets. 

It seems to us that the people who handle your 
material specifically may have some interest in it. 
This is how the copy in national movement publi- 
cations appears : 

"Established movement press collective needs one 
or two graphic designers willing to learn offset 
process. Piiotography and silkscreen experience de- 
sirable. One year conuiiitincnt -- subsistenc pay. 

Woman preferred Send resume including technical 
skills and political background to: O.G. Box 1684, 
llertel Station, Buffalo, New York 14216." 

We iiopo to begin training these people as soon as 
possible, so would appreciate \’our getting the in- 
formation both into tiie packet and to individuals 
who miglit be interested as soon as possible, Taank 
you. 
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NATIONAL STEWARDESSES OBJECT TO ^>9.5 MILLION 
"FLY ME" ADVERTISING PLOY 

NE;*' YORK (LNS) -- he ' ve all seen the ad -- a 
close-up of a smiling, bright-eyed young stewardess 
saying "I'm Margie (or Nancy, or Qieryl, or Bar- 
bara) , Fly me . " 

It's ail part of National Airlines $9,5 million 
advertising campaign to personalize its service. 

Tlie campaign also includes painting the names of 
the stewardesses on the noses of its planes -- 
like World War II bombers -- and passing out "Fly 
me" buttons for the stewardesses to wear on their 
uniforms . 

But some National stewardesses have decided 
that they don't like the company's pitch. Three 
women on a Halloween flight from New York to Miami 
wore cardboard cutouts of a wrinkled witch in boots 
and a military-style jacket alongside their "Fly 
me" buttons. 

"If the ads just said, 'Fly with me,* we*d be 
asking people to fly as part of our airline," 
said Ilene Held, a National stewardess. "It*s 
the live stuff that gets to men, that makes them 
think 'let's fly with National and see what they 
have . ' " 

Some stewardesses have refused to wear the 
buttons. Florida's Dade County Court turned down 
a recent request for a restraining order to ground 
the campaign by a woman's group. 

National pleads innocence. Says Public Rela- 
tions Director Robert Mattell in Time Magazine: 

"The stewardesses become an extension of the air- 
line, We had no preconceived idea of injecting a 
suggestive leer into the campaign." 

-30- 

********★*************•******•*************•*:********* 

GETTING THE WORKERS ON THE WAGON 
GM ATTACKS ALCHOfilOLISM 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- General Motors, the world's 
largest corporation, has announced an attack on 
alchoholism. Board Qiairman, James M. Roche said 
that U.S. industry loses $8 to $10 billion a year 
because of alcholiolism and that there are probably 
more alchollolics at General Motors than at any 
other company. 

Roche says that GM will hunt out their alcho- 
holics and then fire them if they refuse tlie free 
treatment provided by the company's medical-insur- 
ance program. 'iLiose successfully treated will be 
kept on, business conditions permitting, "the same 
as if they were out for a heart attack." 

"Ignoring the alchoholic until it is too late," 
Roche said, "is not only a waste of human abilities 
and industrial funds, it is, in the long run, an 
inhumanity to the individuals involved." 

-30- 
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"We arc opposed to the 'major powers,' to 
power politics, and to domination. We will not 
'necome a major power under any circumstances." 

-- Premier Oiou Ln-Lai, on China's UN role 

November 10 , 19 71 
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OUT now; 

NOV. 6 A.NT1-WAR ACTIONS ATTRACT Ti [GUS.AN'US 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- Over 150,i’'^U people cair.e 
out, in seventeen cities across tne coar.tr>' to 
demand an end to the War in Indocliina Marching 
under banners with the slogan OUT NOW cc'c 
contingents of labor, women, high :^chooi staucMits, 
gay people, as well as a variet)' of iiiovccneru 
organizati ons . 

New York City and San Fiaincjsco sa.\ tiic 
largest demonstrations, each attracting M_>out 
55,000 people. Denver, Chicago and and Soston 
each brought about 10,000 people out ilouever, the 
national total of about 150,000 people didn’t even 
approach the half million that demonstrated in 
Washington last April 24. 

Organizers of the march, the National Peace 
Action Coalition ('NPAC] attributed tlie relatively 
small turnout partially to bad weathei in most 
areas of the country. However, organizers felt 
that the most important problem in organizing the 
demonstrations was that many people are feeling 
disoriented. The propaganda campaign generated 
from the Wliite House about the imminent end of the 
war, the rapid decrease in the number of American 
casualties in recent weeks, and a general soft- 
pedaling of war news has caused a great amount of 
confusion among people who are against the war. 

It was only after tJie Nov. 6 demonstrations 
that national newspapers ran first page stories on 
the air war being conducted against the Vietnamese. 
In these articles, Nixon is finally credited with 
doing more bombing during the three years he has 
been in office than Johnson did during his last 
three years . 

In New York, marchers heard Congresswoman 
Bella Abzug and Senator Vance Hartkc, as well as 
Sean Kenny, Nortli American representative of the 
Irish Republican Army, and leaders of the labor, 
Jiigh sell 00 1 and women’s movements,, All of the 
speakers called for an imiiiediate and total end to 
the war in Indochina, many of thcjii drawing atten- 
tion to the escalated bombing campaign and to 
Nixon's campaign to demoralize the ]Hacc movement. 

Kenny said that "tlie liest wa>’ to support the 
revolution in Ireland would be to build your own 
revolution here at tionic.'' Senator Hartke, a rela- 
tive latc-conier to the anti-war movement, met with 
harassment as some demonstrators Wooed and tiirew 
rocks at him to sliow their anger at having politi- 
cians like him included on the spe akers platf(.)rm 

In Chicago, Dave Dellinger, one of the Qiicago 
Seven, reminded the demons t raters that in fact, 

"the war has been escalated" and that t;ie Nixon 
program was "not for winding down tiie war, iuit for 
winding down the anti-war Kunwment " Dellinger 
..ichicel tliat the smal 1 crov\\ls ^^e jx' "a ’ gn ul a^.lv^ince 
liiat we are spread out on so man;.' fi'o:’ts ,xnd tiiat 
people don't want to be j us t c<junted 

but want to bo engaged in ac'iive iw s i - 1 as. " 

Hie onl>' action w;i i p.'W'k^- t;i i' iMu::, tia' 

general pattern of peaceful i..arc;.a- ...i.i ;a]l;-.-s 
o'cenrred in New iork wai-'^x- t..-. ,\t : : ca ..r;gada, 

a on t 1 n go ii t o t tile p a r a de i ;; s . a * r ' i . , , r i s ■ si - 

Attica, waveul lots of N i.i id, a.,., / .am 


effigy of Rockefeller complete with a pink piggish 
face and a money bag body and carried a large 
"Cell Block D" btmnor ui'ider which several people 
did guerrilla theatre. 

At the rally in the park, they passed out 
leaflets inviting people to join the brigade in a 
trip to the fasiiionable east side Chase Manhattan 
BcUik on 64th St. Tliey were to deliver to Rocky's 
bank the guilty verdict of the People's Tribunal 
for Rocky's part in the Attica massacre and to 
"toast" his effigy. 

Bull lioms announced the Brigade's departure 
and between 800 and 1000 people trucked across the 
park and weaved ajnong cars on Fifth and Madison 
until they reached the bank. Plain clotliesmen 
tried to surround the effigy once it was set up in 
front of the bank but one woman ripped it away 
from them and finally Rocky went up in flames. 

* * * 

At all tJie rallies, NPAC representatives called 
for people to meet in Cleveland on Dec. 3-5 for 
a National Anti-War Convention. More info can be 
obtained from NPAC Headquarters at 150 Fifth Ave. 

New York, NY. Telephone 212-741-2018. 
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CREDIBILITY GAP WIDENS; NATIONWIDE POLL 
SHOWS LACK OF CONFIDENCE IN AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS 

EAST LANiSlNG, Mich. (LNS) -- Nobody believes 
anytiiing the es tiib lishment says these days ac- 
cording to the University of Michigan's Center for 
Political Studies. A recent Center opinion sampling 
shows a big drop in the number of adult Americans 
who express a high degree of confidence in the 
Federal Government according to Time Magazine. In 
1964, 62% of those polled expressed high confidence. 
In 1970 the figure was 37%. 

Dr. barren Miller, director of the Center, says 
tli(^ loss of confidence is greatest among those 
clearly on tlie right or left but among middle- 
of-the-roaders. Of that middle group, only 26% 
now have great confidence in Washington, compared 
with 74% just six years ago. 

In a Harris survey taken this fail, that lack 
of confidence spread to other institutions and lead- 
ership too. Bankers and financial leaders were well 
regarded by 67% of the puli lie back in 1966 but 
with the stock market shaky, jobs scarce iind the wage 
price freeze being met with more and more distrust, 
they have slipped in regard to 56% in 1971. 

PsycJii atris ts have fallen from grace by 16 
points from a 51% vote of confidence in '66 to 
55% today cuid scientists and teciinologi cal pro- 
gress has dipped from 56% to 32%. Of course no- 
body ever trusted advertising execs, but in '71 
tiiey crashed to 15% from a previous peak of 21% 
con f i dence . 

-30- 

Nev: York had 57 days of "good air" last year 
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[Note to Editors: The reason why we decided 

to run this whole long interview in one piece is 
that we thouglit you could get a better idea of it 
by reading the wliole thing. Perh.'^ps it might be 
useful to you running it in two or more parts. 

Very little infonnation gets out in the 
straight press about Spain and even less in tlie 
underground press whicfi is why we decided to run 
the huge part about the history of Spain. 

We were promised a pretty steady* . reliable flow 
of information about the struggle in Spain so this 
should serve as a good background piece for suc- 
ceeding articles.] 

SPAIN: BATTLING THE IRON R\ND 

LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor*s Note: The following is aji interview 

with a Spaniard (vA\o for reasons obvious in this 
interview must remain anonymous) who visited the 
United States recently. 

He is active in an information network in 
Spain- -the Democratic Information Agency --which 
tries to distribute information both within Spain 
and outside the country, about the activities of 
a wide variety of political and regional groups 
fighting for cliange.] 

COULD YOU GIVE US A LITILL ftACKGROUND ABOUI' 

THIS HTS'I'ORY OF SPAIN SO WE, COULD UNDERSTAND WHERE 
THE SPANISH POEmCAE MOVEMiLNT IS AT NOW? 

'Ihe concept of Spain--oiie united country does 
not exist, liven during the 15th, 16th and I7th cen- 
turies Spain did not exist. ^Hie kings called them- 
selves "King of Aragon and Leon and Navarra". Even 
if there was central administration* all the differ- 
ent parts of the country had their own administra- 
tive, fiscal* and cultural autonomy. 

Tlirough the establishment of an empire in Amer- 
ica* the existing institutions of tlie strongest 
king^om--Casti 1 la--were reinforced, that is the sys- 
tem of big landowners, the churdi and the state 
bureaucracy. While the otiier countries were begin 
ning to industri alize (for instance the Netherlands 
and Britain in textiles) and expanding their nav- 
ies for international commerce* Spain was getting 
gold and silver--why industrialize? Why not get 
things from those who were making thcm--it was fas- 
ter and far more convenient. 

So the country did not enricli itself. It be- 
came depopulated--re lati ve ly speaking. 'Hie popula- 
tion did not grow because people were constantly be- 
ing exported as white overseers* white soldiers to 
America to down the Indians or watch over the 
blacks--or fighting in iiurope against other rivals. 

So these institutions, the ones tfie state-- 
the landowners, the church and the govemmeOt bur- 
eaucracy--could use for its purpose, grew. 

In the 1800's Spain lust its empi re--there had 
been four centturies of empire and Spain had nothing 
to show for it--except tliat people who were rich be- 
fore the empire had become even richer. But the 
country had tlie higliest rate of illiteracy in Eur- 
ope and the lowest standard of 1 i ving- -be low that 
of Portugal, Greece of Yugos lavi a- - i t was a country 
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gone to the dogs . 

Mercury mines, one of the largest deposits in 
the world, were already owned by the British. Lead* 
tungsten, wines were all in the hands of the church, 
state bureaucracy, land owners and foreign Invaders, 

WHAT WAS THE ROLE OF THE MILITARY? 

The army always has come from the big land- 
owners, the hobility. The church hasn't. The big 
families gave their daughters who were not so im- 
portant to the churdi but not their sons--they man- 
age estates, go into banking or become military men. 
Tliese people were completely allied. 

The churdi saw through history that its future 
was not with the masses, so they had to be allied 
with other people interested irt holding down the 
masses . 

From the second part of the 19th century until 
the Spanish Civil war* every year a few thousand 
priests were kilded, diurches burned. People weren't 
fiappy aliout the black robes. 

The left had been growing all during the 19th 
century. Napoleon invaded Spain and the royal fam- 
ily abdicated. Tlie nobility went with Napoleon and 
the church went with it. It was the people that 
fought Napoleon. . .they were the first guerrillas 
in modem history. 

Ihroughout the 19th century there was a cont 
stant struggle between the reactionaries and the 
liberals. By 1936 it was quite clear that the sit- 
uation would lead to a revolution or to the right 
wing. 

The right wing regroupedd around the same 
groups- -the churdi, the large landowners* the for- 
eign investors and the state. They organized the 
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extreme right wing parties--CETA and the Faiange 
which was patterned after the Italian Fascist and 
German Nazi parites and they went to war with lielp 
from their friends, 

WHAT TYPE OF PEOPLE JOINED THE FALANGIST 
PARTY? 

The same type of people who joined the Fascist 
parties in Italy and Germany--”senori tos"- -the 
young id»3e rich, shopkeepers, second rate teaJicers, 
fourth rate writers, pimps, gunmen Tlie Faiange 
was never a very large party. It was trying to 
keep Spain as it was, which meant in translation 
'’Keep our privileges, let the peasnats and workers 
know their place . " 

And so came the Civil War and after tliree years 
the people of Spain lost. 

When Franco won, the economic and cultural 
structures were kept, even reinforced. Labor unions 
were forbidden, only sindicatos (like a company 
union) were al lowed--which was the structure where 
management, workers and technicians were all to- 
gether in the same bed enjoying themselves. 

Tlie Civil War destroyed Spain's standard of 
living, reduced it to that of thirty-six years be- 
fore--the slaries were lower, employment was very 
bad and all the traditional characteristics of 
Spain were extended. 

WHAT ABOUT FOREIGN INVESTORS? 

Tungsten was discovered in Spain in large 
quantities at the time of the Civil War so the Ger- 
mans came in and the Yankees came in and everybody 
came in pouring foreign capital into Spain. Fore- 
eign investment was pushed to get enough capital 
to organize industries. Right now tliere is no 
limit to foreign investment. 

According to official figures, for every $10 
tliat comes into Spain as investment every year, 

$15 leaves. Salaries of Spanish workers are kept 
so low (in order to keep it profital.)le for foreign 
investors) that thousands of Spanish workers have 
left Spain to work elsewhere. ALiout 101) of the 
total population of Spain is working abroad in 
Switzerland, Gei'many, Belgium, Holland, France or 
Bri tain . 

You could say that Sl% of all important indus- 
try is now controlled by foreigners--mainly the U.S. 
--the chemical industry, steel, automobiles, food. 

Tlie way they work is like this: Because of 

the low standard of living the country has been de- 
populated. You don't have the nujnbcrs of people 
in tlie fields who arc needed to cultivate them. 

Areas that are potentially profitable are deserted. 
People go to tile cities or ^iliroad. Fhen one of the 
big companies, say S Tj 11, comes in and bu\'S the 
land at a very cheap price, raises tlie salaries a 
little and gets the people liack. Ihe canned fruits 
industry is completely U.S. owned. Spain used to 
i)C a big fruit producing countr>'. Now what is ex- 
ported is exported by t'oreign companies. 


house of Europe. 

Now what is not controlled from the outside, 
is controlled by the old families through banking 
and other connections. 

DO THE CHURQ! AND THE STATE HAVE THE SAME 
POWER AS THEY DID BEFORE? 

The economic structure of the country has 
clianged somewhat. Tlie church has been changing 
and in some ways has lost its strength. Because of 
the some of the younger priests and the Vatican 
Council II there is now a sect of the church which 
is with the people. They are not revolutionaries 
but they will help people who are or at least they 
will not oppose them. 

The state also has changed.lt keeps most of 
its fascist trappings--no freedom of the press, no 
demonstrations, no political parties, no labor un- 
ions. But it speaks of liberalization, it speaks 
of the future. The state is now ruling not only 
for the diurch and the big landowners as it used to 
but mainly for the descendants of the big land- 
owners and for foreign investors. This is where 
Opus Dei comes in. 

WHAT IS THE OPUS DEI? 

Tile Opus Dei was at first just a very small 
elitist religious organization. They are called the 
Incorpoxated Society of the Holy Cross and of the 
Opus Dei. Holy Cross are priests and Opus Dei, laymen 

To become a full member a man must take three 
vows of obedience, chastity and poverty. Women 
can never be full members since they are considered 
inferior . 

The Opus Dei contributed $1 million to Nixon's 
campaign in 1968. It sends a hell of a lot of 
money to Latin America. 

The Opus Dei are the servants of the big bus- 
inessmen. They serve the same functions as a poli- 
tical party. Like with the exception of Rockefel= 
ler, you don't find the Camegies or the Mellons 
leading the Democratic or Republican Parties, but 
you find the "teclinicians" in those parties serving 
the interests of the Camegies and the Mellons, 

It's the same thing with the Opus Dei. It 
is the economists, engineers, lawyers, architects 
and bankers who they are out to capture, not nec- 
essarily the richest people. 

For instance the way to enter the University of 
Madrid is through a series of competitive exams 
called Oposiciones--they came to dominate the Oposi- 
ciones so much that they became called Opusiciones, 
Because if you weren't in the Opus Dei, you could- 
n't do a damn tiling. 

Opus Dei has been called the "Holy Mafia" and 
the "White Mafia^-' because they help each other and 
prutcct each other. It's a kind of semi -mystical , 
semi - fas cist orgojii zation . 

Tlieir book is one of the most ridiculous things 
1 have ever seen--8J9 maxims written by the chief, 
tile foiuider. Next to Opus Dei, Norman Vincent Peale 
"Tlie Power of Positive Tliingking" is sheer genius. 


.At the same time the big landowners iiave nioveel 
tiieir money t’nesiJes sending it to t‘oreig!i Inmks i 
to quick growth industrial projects, ranking and 
pros t i tuti on- tou rism. Spain curi ~LntI>' tiie wiiore- 
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cracy They don't control what the state does be- 
cause the state is controlled by the big interests 
but they are the ones in control of tiie bureaucracy. 
These people are very foreign oriented, very U-S. 
oreiented. They see the U.S as the defender of 
the free world. 

So through this, they control the apparatus. 

One tends to laugh at this fascist mystical ideology 
but Jesus Christ, they kill people It ain't so 
funny with all their ridiculousness. 

WHAT KINDS OF POLITICAL ACTIVITY HAVE BEEN GO- 
ING ON IN RECENT YEARS? 

First you must remember that during the Civil 
War a million people were killed in a country of 
2S mi llion--mostly as a result of the repression on 
the right wing side. All of the political parties 
on the left--all the workers, youth organizations 
were completely decimated. Another 1,000,000 went 
into exile. It was a terrible blood letting. 

Then during World War II--with the help of the 
fascists on the one hand and with the lack of sup- 
port of the allies it was very easy for France to 
conduct more repression. So what happens? For a 
long time people who are involved in political activ- 
ity against the regime were a verysmall minority, 
fighting against tremendous, really tremendous odds. 

For many years, the Communist Party has been 
propounding the classical forms of struggle--demon- 
strate here, boycott here . This was very inefficient 
--a lot of people were going to jail for nothing, we 
kept losing a lot of militants. Also there was no 
news about what was happening, due to censorship. 

About 1956 a new period of the struggle began 
at the university and workers levels. At the workers 
level it was mainly passive strikes--boycotting pub- 
lic transportation systems. But that began to develop 
a consciousness of power: "If we decied not to take 

the bus today, what would happen?" What in fact hap- 
pened was that the government mobilized troops, 
llien students struck and a state of emergency was pro- 
claimed for three days for the first time since the 
war 

In 1962 there was a general worldwide crisis in 
the coal industry as the demand for coal went down. 
Ike government started laying off miners in the mines 
of Asturias, in the north of Spain and paying lower 
wages to tl\e people still employed. The miners de- 
cided to retaliate against the government and the 
mine owners. In a completely spontaneous manner-- 
led either by the very old generation or the very 
young generation--the miners organized themselves 
into workers commissions and were able to hold on 
for some time against the employers and were able to 
win some of their demands. 

The workers coimnissions spread not only to the 
factories and the countryside but also to banking 
(the tellers and workers, not the bankers tiicmselves) 
--the so-called white collar workers. In Spain the 
white collar workers are as much or more exploited 
than the blue co 1 1 ar workc rs , Tliey get ridiculous 
salaries and work long hours for 1/2 the wages 
needed for a decent living. 

are: 'nil: WORKERS concuss i ONS ABO\ i: 


.b ove ground and underground. For instance if 
there are elections for the official syndicate, they 
will participate but not as workers commissions . Hiey 
will spread the word about such and sudi candidate — 
in that way they infiltrate the system and have 
some people working above ground. On the other hand, 
all their organizing, leafletting is done underground 

WHEN DID TIIE GOVT. START GOING AFTER THE WORKERS 
COMMISSIONS REALLY EXTENSIVELY? 

The dividing line was the year 1967-68. In 1967 
there were for the first time, pitched battles with 
police--on the same day in several cities in Spain 
like Tarrase in Catalunia where practically the 
whole town was taken over by demonstrators. It was 
mainly women fighting the police. For the first time 
women engaged in direct battle with the police-- 
threw stones at them, wrenched guns away from them. 
Some shots were fired and a few people were killed. 

WHO WERE THE DEMONSTRATORS? 

/Workers commissions mainly with the help of 
students . 

As a result of the demonstrations of 1967, all 
the identifiable leaders were put in jail so some 
thing had to be done. New leaders, much younger, 
were brought in by the pure process of natural se- 
lection. Because of this, workers commissions became 
practically a completely mass organization all over 
Spain . 

Also because of the success of these confront- 
ations, it was then decided to give free reign to 
the commandos--to allow them to call any type^ of 
action they decided. 

The commandos are mainly yoimger members of 
the workers commissions --that is people under 21 
who go not so much for organizing as for direct 
street action--violent action. Always against prop- 
erty with a few exceptions--like the burning of 
policemen. 

Their first action was against IBM in the be- 
ginning of 1969. They went to IBM headquarters in 
Spain about 50 of them cordoned off the street, went 
into the building with bats and smashed all the 
machinery that was there and burnt all the files, 
scattered all the file cards. 

mo TAKES CARE OF THE PROPAGANDA EXPLAINING 
SUCH ACTIONS? 

The propaganda is done by teams which are con- 
stantly being renewed as people are constantly 
going to jail. Right now the situation is fluid-- 
whoever can do it does it. For instance, something 
happens, then someone gets a call: "Listen, let's 
meet, we can't do it--please do this--have copy 
ready in 2 hours and give it out in such and such a 
place." That's the way it's done. It can't be done 
on any committee basis with regular discussions. 

DO THE OPPRESSED MINORITY GROUPS LIKE 'FlIE 
BASQUES AN’D CATALANS SEE THEMSELVES DISCRIMINATED 
AGAINST SIMILAR TO 'HIE BLACKS IN THIS COUNTRY? 

Yes, but not similar to the black people. It's 
cultural not racial. Tlie discrimination against the 
gypsies is racial yes, but the rest is cultural, 
iou see a Catalan and an Andalusian and you don't know 
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until they speak, who is who It's a matter of cul- tiiere's pressure by the cops in Madrid--the students 
tural repression. of Barcelona will hold a completely gratuitous action 

ARE THE BASQUES A\U THE L\1 .\EA\< A.-O h T COM- divert police forces in Barcelona. Some- 

PLETE SEPARATIO.V FROM THE REST OF THE COUHTRl WORKlXG nothing to do with anything but just 

IN THE SAME DIRECTION AS THE RES! OF THE MOVEMENT? people in the Social-Political Brigade 

(police) will be sent to Barcelona so that there 

Before it used to be that the nationalists will be fewer in Madrid and tlie students in Madrid 


in huzcaai (the Basques), Catalunia :md Galicia were 
mainly right wing. But from the beginning tiie LTA 
(the liberation movement of tiie Basques] proclaimed 
itself for the independence of Luzcadi as well as 
for a socialist revolution tliroughout Spam The 
same type of ideas seem to be prevailing thougli in 
not as mature a form in Catalunia. 

'^There is an alliance of workers, students and 
intel ligoitia and technicians who are walking on 
two legs--the revolution concept and the concept of 
independence . 

ART TIIhRE PEOPLE WORKING IVUll GYPSIES NOW? 

No, not yet. Tliere is a gypsy sub-group called 
Quinquis--tliey may be from Northwest Castilla, 
they travel around selling things, repairing. Eth- 
nically they are not gypsy and speak a different 
language, a derivative of Latin. The Gypsy langu- 
age is a derivative of Indian. 

The present folk hero of Spain is a Quinqui-- 
Lute. iie was involved in a shoot-out with the pol- 
ice and the police were to blame. The police are 
always to blame in principle but in tills case it 
was very explicit. He was sentenced tojail for a 
long time. He managed to escape with his hands and 
his feet bound--he jumped off a train. He was 
caught six months later and was put in a maximum 
security prison. There he made a James Bond escape 
--threw a rope to the outer wall and with a pulley 

a liook rode down to the outside, while being 
shot at. There was a car waiting and lie drove 
away. Six months later--this summer--iie reappeared 
where his wife and son were being kept under sur- 
veillance by the police and with a submacliine gun 
under each arm took them away. No one knows where 
they are. 

1 think that the problem of the nationalities 
will be solved by some form of federation with 
Basques, Catalans, Galicians, Portuguese and Span- 
iards together in a completely federated state. 

But the problem of the gypsies, the discrimination 
against them is incredii) lc--i t is unresolved and the 
left has not addressed themselves to it. Alsu 
they don't have a spokesman and t.hey regard all 
white people as their oppressor so we don't kno\< 
what we can do. 

HOW DOES THE SOLIDARITY BET.Vl.rN THE Dm-I:RENT 
PARTS OE SPAIN EXPRESS U SE I I ? 

hte 1 1 I could give you an exajiipio In 1070 
several workers were killed in Granada in southern 
Spain by the Civil Guards at a demons t rat i on- -se v- 
eral workers were killed and several wounded. I'if- 
tcen days after that t!ie Basques (t.ie ETA people) 
organized a series of i>ank iioldups and all tn.e 
P-Tocecds were sent to tiie people i :i Gj'anada--to 
tlie victims, the families of tin. people killed or 
wounded. 

.Aiotlier example on the u;; ; e i t v (e’.'.i If 
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can breathe a little And vice versa. 

In 1968 a new group appeared--the Committee of 
Solidarity. The problem was: what happens if you* re 

not an industrial worker and you've already left 
the university; how can you work politically? These 
Committees of Solidarity were established to get 
back the young people who left the university but 
who vv'ere not workers. Tliey started working organiz- 
ing schools for children who didn't have them; for 
workers, collected money for strikers or for fajni- 
lies of prisoners, etc Tliey gave help to the An- 
arcliists. Communists, workers commissions--whatever 
they could do, whoever asked. They never tried to 
impose therr own ideas on other groups. Tliey have 
now disappeared--been absorbed by the political 
groups . 

This was very instrumental in the concept that 
everyone should do their own thing--whatever could 
be done as long as it didn't harm the general direct- 
ion of the struggle. 

Now the forms of struggle are very Varied: from 

general actions --boycott of public tansportation 
implemented by all groups to armed actions carried 
out by the coimiiandos . 

As for the struggles going on now: Doctoi? 

walked out in Asturias and it spread. There has 
been a scandal in psychiatry--the £;ovemment wants to 
reduce the number of beds and send patients to paying 
hospitals rather than have a large number of free beds'". 
Now jnost of the hospitals in Spain are paralyzed, 

Uhere tliey have asked they have received help from 
the workers coiiunssions , the Communist Party, etc 

Truckers started striking in Navarra and it 
spread. One of the things they would do would be to 
leave a truck in the middle of the highway and take 
the carburetor out, so of course all traffic stopped 
When a Guardia Civil [an elite corps of national pol- 
ice] cajT:e along, they exclaimed, "Oh, someone stole 
my carburetor". Strike breakers' trucks were blown 
up or tlicir tires were slashed- When the truckers 
need<nl help , organized groups distribute leaflets. 

In Santander, all the boats were taken over by 
private concerns--the fish canning industry . So a 
couple of organizers from a workers commission went 
there' and got the small fishernen together. One day 
all the iishcnien in Santander went and tore down 
fences and took out the boats and fished. 

Ihe more developed, purely political type of 
activity is done mostly by the commandos. They try 
to iiave actions the general population can relate to. 
Alter the bus lares went up, every day after that a 
group oi coimiiandos would go into a bus and tell the 
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got together to ambush cops. A small group iiolds a 
demonstration--they hear on radios tiic}' brougiit 
along where the police cars have beei- dispatcn.cd 
Then, when the cops arrive, a inucii larger group -- 
say, about 500 people -- comes out witi: molotov 
cocktails and overturns the police cars and tiirous 
in molotov cocktails, The police ; from tlm Secial- 
iV<litical Brigade most oftenj are unalile to get out 
of the cars so they too are ijumed It necaji.e 
evident that you could I)attle the police so nou no 
one runs when the police arrive, 

In response, tlie police iiave organized a 
private police group -- Guerrillas of Cl'irist the 
king They go out and beat up leftist students, 
professors, burn progressive books, etc. In the 
spring they were at the School of Liberal Arts at 
the University of Madrid beating people up -- 
professors who were not Falangists or Opus Dei 
On April 14, the anniversaiy of the Republic, demon- 
strators w'ere broken up by Christ the king guerrillas 
who invaded in force witli brass knock ies , pistols, 
and bats given to tliem by the police - 

ART TIILRH /V\’Y WOMEN'S ORGANIZATIONS? 

Tlie Democratic Women's Movement fights for 
comen's rights and against the dictatorship, 'ilieir 
in ograj:' describes the exploitat ion of woiijen and imal- 
y:cs exploitation in a class society. They say it 
is possible for the old system to be destroyed yet 
the rights of women forgotten or put in second 
place, They regard revolution as the beginning of 
women's liberation, the prerequisite for the liber- 
ation of women. 

At first the women just did support type ac- 
tions - -col iected money for prisoners, held dejnon- 
strations of solidarity, boycotts, etc. Now tliey 
do their own actions For instance in Madrid a 
'upping center replaced a home market and the prices 
were iiiked 50%. The women went in and ripped it 
apart. It was the first time tliat women had en- 
gaged in action as women--not as women in the stu- 
dent movement, in the worker's movement 

UR TO nils TIMF: WERE THE WUMt:N IN WURKlhlS ’ COM- 
MISSIONS ETC.? 

Oh yes and they still are. i\orkerb' coimiiissions 
are coinpletei) integrated sexually. Jn tiie younger 
workeis' commissions, the women are in the majority. 
This may in part be due to the fact Tiuit all meii 
between 21-25 must enter the armed forces. 

Two examples of v:oinen's oppress] l'IIi In the 
textile and chemical industries women are a maioritv' 
iuit less than 10% are forewomen. .Also '.chen a woman 
marries she is offered a dowi'\' and mone\-'as lung as 
siio promises not to come i)acK to tiie labor \orcc. 

IS nii:KE ROLIITCAE ACTlVlli IN UIl. AlOli.lJ 
l-UKCl-.S ? 

It*a Iieginning now--ii;oiv and liiureof tne sol- 
d i e rs CONIC I'rom the >'oung Wi>rker-;' corj:! i s s i ■ ais <u- tiie 
university and are already political .%i\en taey get 
tnere. There's i>een more and ::...re act i '.at.' >ut 
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llie}' were supposed to go into maneuvers with the 
British ajid the .Americans in the Mediterranean, 
ilioy didn't want to and refused- Part of it was 
that tliey were also being given rotten food and 
mistreated--the whole crew was in ferment. The car- 
rier had to go back to base and the crew was dis- 
banded Since it was such a united front--all 1,000 
sailors on board--they didn't dare send them all to 
military prison. 

What is also important is that there is now 
a group of pre^ ressive officers--"lifers"--non-coms . 
They put out a newsletter that is anti -imperialist , 
anti-Franco. They denounce their condition of be- 
ing auxiliary to the U S. armed forces. Of course 
the higliest ranking officer is a captain. For there 
to be a crack in the former monolith of the armed 
services is really something. 
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C0.NT1NUED FROM PAGE 16 

OEO is now in the process of terminating the 
program. Wliat funds are left are being used to keep 
the employees on the payroll rather than to pay for 
visits and treatment. 

EKWRO submitted its own health proposal to 
OEO outlining a decentralized community controlled 
health system with a pharmacy witJi drugs at govern- 
ment prices, ambulance service, doctors at outposts, 
someone on call twenty four hours a day, and health 
education and training in preventive medicine for 
the poor people of the county. 

OEO told EkhUO that their proposal had to be 
considered on a local level. 

Tlie people of Floyd county realize the need for 
massive federal help if the health conditions of 
those living in poverty and isolation in ravaged 
Appalacliia are to improve, 'llie million dollar CUP 
failed miserably and so the fight continues. 

--30-- 

( Information in this article comes from Health 
Rights News, Mountain Life and Work, and from a 
workshop held during an MQIR conference in Lexington, 
kentuckyj 
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**A\N0UN CEMENT** 

I.R.A. M;ADER on U.S. speaking TOUR 
Tomas MacGiol la , 

the President of Sinn Fein, the political arm 
of the Irisli Republican Army COfficial) is now 
in the United States on a tliree week speaking tour, 
l^cople w'ho arc interested in finding out where 
he will be speaking near them or in arranging to 
iiave him speak in their area can call the Irish 
R^'putjlican GJui) in New York at (I12J 651 -5844. 
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HEALTH CARE IX APPALACHIA: 

THE POOR DIE AT THE DOORSTEP 

LIBERATION News Service 

"Why, just last Friday I took a nei^ibor of 
mine to the hospital — he's paralyzed from the \vaist 
dcv/n, had a fever of 103°and enorirous raw bed 
sores. Well, we went to the emergency roorrs of the 
three county hospitals and not one, not one would 
treat him. The^^ told us to ccme back on Monday for 
an examination. 

"And a couple of weeks ago a woman in labor 
went to the hospital to have her baby delivered. But 
she oved money and didn't have her ID card proving 
she was a rrerrber of the QIP so they turned her away. 
She died two weeks later from conplications di- 
rectly related to the delivery." 

— Eula Hall, Chairwonan of the Health Can. of 
the Eastern Kentucky Welfare Rights Organization 

FLOYD COUNTY, Ky . (LNS) -- Floyd county is located 
in the heart of the once beautiful but now stripped 
and augered hills of Eastern Kentucky. Except for 
the county seat of Prestonburg with its population 
of 5,000 the majority of Floyd's 38,000 people live 
in settlements along the creeks that run between 
the hills. The emigration of young workers and able 
bodied middle agea workers to the cities has left 
behind an excessive proportion of the poor, sick 
disabled and aged. 

Coal, government and small businesses can't 
provide nearly enough jobs. More than 52% of Floyd's 
people are members of families that earn less than 
$3,000 a year. Two thirds of the county's housing 
is substandard. Many homes have neither hot running 
water nor inside toilets. Streams are polluted from 
sulfuric acid from the strip mines and schools and 
roads are inadequate where they exist at all. 

With the poverty and isolation go the so-called 
"diseases of oppression. " Children suffer from 
diarrhea, worms, iiialnutrition and even ulcers. Black 
lung and silicosis are common among the miners as is 
the "eastern Kentucky Syndrome"-- a mental condition 
with psychosomatic symptoms developed by working 
men who are unable to find jobs to support their 
families 

Yet compared to most Appalachian counties, Floyd 
is relatively well off medically. There are three 
hospitals with 126 beds and from 15-20 doctors, mostly 
general practitioners . 

In 1967 the OEO (Office of Economic Opportunity) 
established what was to be a model health program. 
Officially labelled "Research and Demonstration Pro- 
ject" it was commonlv known as the Comprehensive 
Health Program (CUP), Its purpose was to provide 
good low-cost health care for the inhabitants of 
Floyd County. 

i-rom its beginning the program was controlled 
by the county's medical-political complex with no 
meaningful grassroots participation. For the first 
three years the program was run by the County Board 
of Health, made up of the county elite-- a county 
judge, the mayor of Prestonburg, a surgeon, a den- 
tist, a nurse (wife of a state representat i ve) ^ two 
physicians and the County Attorney. Dr. Russell Hall, 
the county Health Officer was made the program Of- 
ficer. 

In 19*0 the program was evaluated by the federal 


OEO and received a rating of "poor." As a result 
its budget was increased from $400,000 to $1,300, 
000. In addition the OEO agreed to help set up 
a new, more representative board, but the local 
medical establishment rigged the elections and 
was able to maintain control over the program 

The CHP picked up the tab for health care 
in Floyd County (read-- it ensured that the 
doctors got paid for services rendered) and it 
provided free transportation when needed to 
doctors and hospitals. These free services were 
availabe only for county medical facilitieSc 
If a Floyd County resident lived on the county 
line and therefore found it easier to go to a 
doctor in another county, CHP did not cover the 
cost of treatment or transportation. 

The program increased business for Floyd's 
doctors, hospitals and pharmacies. In four 
years OEO alone put over $4 million into Floyd's 
medical establishment. In 1969 $38,000 was paid 
by OEO to pharmacies, $171,000 to hospitals, 

$33,000 to clinics and $58,000 to doctors. 

Since several physicians are part owners of ene 
hospital, at least one drug store, clinics and 
a nursing home, large sums of money were being 
concentrated in the hands of a few doctors. 

Although the program was funded to hire 
poor people for all non-professional positions, 

80 of the 100 positions went to the middle and 
upper income friends of Floyd's medical elite, 

As for the recipients of the program: some 
doctors were seeing up to 100 patients a day. 
Waiting lines were long. Examinations were often 
extremely short, made sometimes without removing 
the patient's coat. And the diseases remained. 

The people of Jloyd County, had high hopes 
for the program when it began. But they soon saw 
that it was not serving their needs. People began 
to band together to demand good medical care at 
a reasonable cost. The most active group was 
the Eastern Kentucky Welfare Rights Organization 
(EKWRO) . Eula Hall, chairwoman of the Health Com- 
mittee of EKWRO voiced the sentiments of the area 
people--"when ODmprehensive Ffealth first came to 
Floyd County we thought we had something great. But 
it didn't take long to find out that we just had 
a taxi-cab service to shuffle people back and forth 
to local doctors." 

EKWRO protested at first by writing to congress- 
men and to the federal OEO but got no results. 

They tried to elect a representative to the CHP 
board meetings but were cheated out of a seat-- 
(oounty officials and local politicians called 
the election one day before it was held, giving 
no time to organize, make posters, etc.) 

Later EKWRO tried to attend CHP board meetings 
. They were frequently shouted down or even denied 
entrance to the meetings. "When we go to a board 
meeting they'll adjourn the meeting if they see too 
many consumers there," declared one EKWRO member. 

EKWRO pickets marcned through the county and 
demonstrated at the county court house to emphasize 
the control the politicians and doctors had over 
the program. 

As a result the OEO told the local CHP board 
to clean up the program. The board refused to make 
the changes saying "unless ^ can run our own 
program and be satisfied with" it, we'd rather have 
none." 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Spanish Civil War 

Wounded combatants of the International Brigade, Universit}' of Madrid, 1956 
Photo by Robert Capa/LNS 


See story page 11 


Spanish Civil War 

Air Raid, Barcelona, 1936 

Photo by Robert Capa/L\’S 


See story page 11. 
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